








The Boy 
Who Climbed Hills 


“That Ed sure is crazy,” John said 
to Bill as they walked home from school. 
“I was out with him last night bringing 
the cows home. Every time the cowpath 
led around a hill, he’d walk over the hill.” 

“Like today,” Bill agreed. “He told me 
he wouldn’t walk home with us; he said 
the way we go is too flat. He wanted to 
find a more hilly route. Beats me why any- 
one would do that.” 

“Didn’t he ever tell you?” John said. 
“He plans to climb Everest someday.” 

“What?” laughed Bill. “No one’s ever 
climbed Mount Everest. Does Ed really 
think he can?” 

Ed did plan to climb Mount Everest, 
and every chance he got, he’d climb a hill, 
even if it meant going out of his way. 

And on May 29, 1953, Edmond Hillary 
stood on top of Mount Everest, the first 
man to get there, the only white man who 
has ever got there. 
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Ed set the highest goal he could think 
of, and he reached it. 

What goal have you set for yourself? 

There is a strange thing about all the 
statues that honor Cecil Rhodes. Cecil 
Rhodes was an Englishman who went to 
South Africa in 1870, and he set his heart 
on just one goal. He wanted to make Africa 
British from Cape Town on the southern 
tip to Cairo in the north. “Africa British 
from the Cape to Cairo” was his aim, an 
it influenced everything he did. He wa 
always telling people that the lands to the 
north must become British. That is why 
all his statues have that strange thing about 
them—they all show him facing north. 

The day came when a person could 
travel all the way from South Africa to 
Egypt on land that was owned or con- 
trolled by the British Empire, thanks largely 
to Rhodes’s burning passion. 

Leonard heard the other children talking 
when the report cards were given out. 
“Three C’s and a B,” said one. “Not bad, 
but I’m going to shoot for three B’s and 
a C next time.” 

“I got one A and the rest B’s and C’s,” 
said another. “Think I’ll try to bring those 
C’s up to B’s.” 

Leonard just smiled. His report card 
showed all A’s. He told me once that he 
never tried to get C’s. He never aimed for 
B’s. He only and always aimed for A’s. 
And he got them! Through grade school, 
and all through academy and college his 
report cards were monotonously the same 
—A’s, A’s, A’s, and more A’s. Only once 
in ten years did he fall down to a B! 

Everybody thinks Paul was a great man. 
You would naturally expect to find that 
he had a high goal. He did! 

When he was writing to the members 
of the church in Philippi, he told them 
what it was. “I am pressing toward the 
goal, for the prize to which God through 
Christ Jesus calls us upward” (Philippians 
3:13, 14, Goodspeed). 

Jesus has a prize for every one of us, 
the prize of a perfect character and eternal 
life. As this new year begins, let us make 
that prize the goal of our lives, and by 
God’s grace we shall receive it. 


Your friend, 


harms Waxes 








Outwitting the 





WITCH DOCTOR 


By WILLIAM L. WOODALL 


i people of the village gathered in a 
semicircle in front of the witch doctor's 
hut. It was a steaming-hot morning so char- 
acteristic of the Amazon River jungle, but 
the people there were not thinking of the 
heat. The question in their minds was: 
“Who will the witch doctor say is the 
guilty one?” 

A leading warrior, hero of the tribe, had 
been killed in an accident in the jungle. 
The tribe believed that someone was re- 
sponsible for the death—and that that 
someone was standing in this crowd! Who- 
ever he was, he must have roused the evil 
spirits to perform the deed, and now he 
must pay with his life. For, the witch doc- 


tor taught, accidents don’t just happen. 
Someone is always responsible, and that per- 
son must be punished. 

The witch doctor’s power, as well as his 
wisdom, was not questioned. Not only was 
it believed that he was able to heal the sick 
but he was judge and jury at the trials, also. 
His word was final, and his punishments 
were horrible. 

When the guilty one was discovered— 
and he would be before the ceremony was 
over—there were four methods by which 
he could be put to death. If the witch doc- 
tor was in a merciful mood he might merely 
order a large stone tied around the “cul- 

To page 9 


“There they are,” shouted the witch doctor. “Get them.” Mother and daughter paddled desperately. 
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Henrietta sat behind the icicles and wondered how long it would 


take to die. It was so cold, she was sure it wouldn’t be too long. 


per getlse had just turned ten years 
old, and she wanted to die. She had even 
decided on the way she would end her life, 
and as she climbed out of the bedroom win- 
dow onto the snow-covered porch roof, she 
was saying angrily to herself, “They'll be 
sorry when they find me stiff and cold and 
dead!” 

This was one of Henrietta’s biggest 
problems—her temper. She was a sweet girl, 
pretty and lovable. She could do better than 
the average twelve-year-old at almost any- 


HENRIETTA 


By M. L. SANFORD 


thing she set her hand to. But if someone 
crossed her path, she could change in an 
instant into the worst little spitfire you ever 
saw. 

Henrietta later learned to control her 
anger and the flashing, sharp tongue that 
went with it, but it took a great deal of 
prayer to bring this about. She found that 
the spirit of the kind and patient Jesus 
could be hers too, when she made Him her 
constant friend and companion. 

This particular day she had been sent to 
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her Aunt Louisa’s home to help her with 
the housework. The elderly lady was not 
too well, and often paid her niece to relieve 
her of some of the little household chores. 

Things had been going nicely enough 
for a couple of hours, and Henrietta was in 
the midst of washing the dishes. She had 
done it many times before and had a cer- 
tain way she liked to stack and rinse the 
various pieces. Her aunt had never paid 


e:: much attention to how she did it before, 


ut this morning she did and suggested that 
Henrietta do something a little differently. 
She went on about her work, and Henrietta 
went right on doing the dishes her own 
way. A few moments later, Aunt Louisa 
came back through the kitchen and, noticing 
that her niece had not followed her sugges- 
tion, said, “I wish you would do as I asked 
you, young lady.” 

Something in the sharp way she said 
“young lady” was just enough to start Hen- 
rietta’s temper glowing, and she answered 
resentfully, “I can’t see what difference it 
makes, just so I get the work done and the 
dishes put away in good time. I like to do 
it better my way.” 

Her aunt, thinking the girl ought to 


COOLS OFF 


learn a few things about taking orders, re- 
plied firmly, “Well! As long as I am paying 
you to work for me you will do as I tell you. 
It may be a harder way, or more inconven- 
ient, but when I ask you to do something in 
a certain way, I expect you to do it that way.” 

Then the anger burst into open flame, 
and Henrietta threw the sopping wet dish 
rag on the floor, and she told her aunt in 
very tart phrases that she didn’t need her 
old money that badly and that she didn’t 
think she paid her enough to be so particu- 
lar. She said a lot of other unpleasant things 
and ended up by saying that as far as she 
was concerned her aunt could find someone 
else to wash her dirty old dishes. 


“Very well then,” Aunt Louisa said, “you 
had better go to the upstairs bedroom and 
wait there. I'll call your mother and ask her 
what to do about the matter.” In a few min- 
utes she came upstairs with the information 
that Henrietta’s mother could not come after 
her for a couple of hours and that she was 
to wait where she was until then. 

So the little girl sat on the edge of the 
bed feeling very sorry for herself. The hall 
door was left ajar so that heat from the 
large iron heater could enter as it flowed up 
the stairway. 

Downstairs, Henrietta could hear her 
aunt going about her work as if nothing had 
happened. Soon she heard the dishes clink- 
ing as they were being dried and put away, 
and with each sound it seemed she felt 
more and more angry and indignant. She 
didn’t stop to try to figure out why she was 
feeling as she did, and actually there was no 
reason, except that it made her feel good 
to be mad. 

After about half an hour, though, being 
mad all alone wasn’t as pleasant as it had 
been, and Henrietta began to think about 
what the consequences of the whole thing 
might be when her mother arrived. “May- 
be,” she said to herself, “I should go down 
and help finish the work before mother gets 
here.” 

She was about halfway down the stairs 
when her aunt came out into the hall and 
saw her. Without giving Henrietta a chance 
to say anything she spoke. “Young lady, you 
were told to wait up there until your mother 
comes, so please do so.” 

There it was, the “young lady” again! 
Now Henrietta was more angry than ever, 
and she fairly flew up the stairs and into the 
bedroom, flinging the door shut with a bang 
that shook the whole house. She threw her- 
self on the floor and pounded the rug with 
her fists until they hurt. But when no one is 
paying much attention, all this sort of thing 
doesn’t do any good, so she soon stopped her 
tantrum and lay quietly on the floor. 

With the door closed the room soon be- 
gan to cool off, for the temperature was be- 
low freezing outside, and there was snow 
and ice everywhere. This gave Henrietta 
the idea of freezing herself to death. If she 
were dead she would not have to face her 
mother and account for her actions, and she 
would not have to apologize to her aunt— 
she knew her mother would require an 
apology. To page 17 
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WALKING through FIRE 


By GOLDIE DOWN 


p> you ever see any fire-walking when 
you were in India, Uncle Jim?” Bill 
asked as his missionary uncle entered the 
room where he was sitting reading. 

“Yes, Bill, I did.” Uncle Jim sat in the 
comfortable chair opposite Bill and 
stretched his long legs out before him. 

“What was it like?” Bill asked eagerly. 
“Is it just a lot of fake? Or is it like this 
book says, the men dance and dance until 
they are so frenzied they don’t know what 
they're doing and then they dash through 
the fire?” 

Uncle Jim regarded the toes of his shoes 
thoughtfully a minute before replying. 
“Well, Bill, it’s like this. I read some of 
those eye-witness accounts too, and they 
were so graphic I almost felt the devil 
reaching out of the pages of the book to 
grab me. I am sure that fire-walking differs 
in various countries and in different reli- 
gions. In some, the walkers are undoubtedly 
possessed by evil spirits, but in others the 
fire-walking is just a normal part of their 
heathen worship. I can tell you this posi- 
tively—it is mot fake. The fire-walking I 
saw wasn't, anyway.” 

“Go on,” urged Bill, “tell me about it.” 

Uncle Jim smiled indulgently. “O.K., 
Bill, I'll begin at the beginning. We had 
been working in India about six years and 
had seen many strange, new things, but we 
hadn’t seen anyone walk through fire. Then 
we were sent to work in a district where 
we were told the nearby villagers per- 
formed the ceremony at a certain time 
every year about the month of May. We 
were very excited and asked all our believ- 
ers there to be sure to let us know when 
and where the ceremonies would take place, 
so we could attend. But, being Christians, 
our believers did not know much of what 
went on among the heathen villagers, and 
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the season was almost ended when at last 
word reached us that a certain village was 
having a fire-walking ceremony that very 
night. It was a Friday. So that, of course, 
was that. We went to MV meeting.” 

“What a disappointment!” grimaced Bill. 

“It was,” acknowledged Uncle Jim, “and 
we hoped we would be in the same district 
for another twelve months. 

“The year passed. We baptized twenty- 
two people as a result of our meetings 
there and formed a new church company in 
the town. Then I began a series of meetings 
for the Hindus, and before we knew it, it 
was May again. We were so busy we had 
forgotten all about fire-walking until a gaily 
decorated procession passed us, and upon 
inquiring what it was about, we were told 
there would be fire-walking that night. 

“Fortunately, this was not a Friday, so after 
our Bible lecture in the evening we asked 
our Indian pastor to come with us to guide 
us to the village. We all piled into the car 
and drove the mile or two to Hatma Vil- 
lage.” 

Bill wriggled excitedly in his chair but 
did not interrupt his uncle’s tale. 

“As we carefully eased the car down the 
bumpy lane that led into the village we 
could see that the tall stone Hindu temple 
was illuminated, and from its balcony a 
loud-speaker was blaring forth the most in- 
describable music you could imagine. I sup- 
pose it was the Indian equivalent of rock 
’n’ roll. Crowds of people thronged the tem- 
ple grounds, and little food-and-drink stalls 
had sprung up all over the place. Men sell- 
ing brightly colored balloons mingled with 
the people. It was frightfully hot, and every- 
where smelled of smoke and sweat.” 

“It sounds more like a carnival than a 
religious ceremony,” Bill commented. 

“Yes,” grinned Uncle Jim, “the two seem 








to always go together. There is always a 
carnival air at these religious ceremonies. I 
have been to many of them. Everyone has 
bright new clothes, and the children are 
treated to toys and trinkets from the vari- 
ous stalls. Everyone eats sticky sweetmeats 
or drinks brightly colored ‘lolly water.’ 
“It was about 9:00 P.M. when we ar- 
rived and found that the first part of the 


ound patch of glowing embers about two 


Qo had just begun. There was a 


feet in diameter on one side of the temple 
courtyard. Over this an iron bar set in two 
posts had been erected like one of your 
gym parallel bars, Bill. From the bar hung 
two cloth loops. 

“The youths who were to take part in the 
ceremony lined up in the semidarkness, and 
strong men picked them up and pushed 
their legs through the loops. Then they 
were swung head downward over the em- 
bers for a second or two. Several times 
there was a burst of flame and I thought 
someone’s hair had caught on fire, but there 
were no casualties. Then willing hands 
pulled the boys out of the loops and passed 
them from hand to hand down the hill. The 
youths kept their bodies stiff in the jack- 
knife position in which they had been 
swinging, and when they were set down on 
their feet they just trotted back up the 
short hill and knelt in front of a shrine. 
We followed them, watching carefully. 
Your aunt counted them. Twenty-eight, I 
think she said there were, mostly young 
men, but two or three were just little fel- 
lows about nine or ten years old.” 

“Whatever do they do it for?” burst in 
Bill. 

“They take a vow of some kind,” Uncle 
Jim replied. “We Westerners do not do 
that sort of thing very often, but it is com- 
mon in the East. It was very common in 
Christ’s day. Do you remember how Paul 
shaved his head because he had taken a 
vow (Acts 18:18)?” 

“Yes,” said Bill. 

“These youths had been fasting for a 


day or two, but there was nothing fanatical 
about them..We stood closer to them than 
you and I are now, and we looked at them 
carefully, especially at their eyes. You can 
usually detect a gleam of fanaticism in the 
eyes. These chaps looked absolutely normal. 
They were just wearing a loincloth, and 
there were no hooks sticking into their 
flesh. I particularly looked at their feet, be- 
cause we had often been told that fire-walk- 
ers soak their feet in water for several hours 
before walking through fire. But these 
boys had not done that. They were looking 
and acting absolutely normal and just sat 
quietly on the low wall of the shrine wait- 
ing until the fire was ready. 

“After we had satisfied our curiosity 
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The first youth knelt for a moment, then walked deliberately onto the glowing embers. 
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about them we went to the fire. A shallow 
trench had been dug about sixteen feet 
long and eighteen inches wide, and now 
there were logs of wood burning in it. 
Young men with bamboo poles and plaited 
grass fans were going along continually 
poking the logs and fanning them into 
flame so they would burn more quickly.” 
Uncle Jim paused and chuckled. “Your 
aunt disapproved of my sitting down on the 
ground with all the little Indian boys who 
had gathered in order to have a first-class 
view of the event, but I had been on my 
feet preaching for nearly three hours, and 
the day had been a busy one. However, as 
the minutes passed, the crowd increased, 
and pretty soon I had to get on my feet 
again or I would have been walked over.” 

Uncle Jim sighed in recollection. “We 
thought those logs would never burn down. 
We could see the twenty-eight youths sit- 
ting on the wall of the shrine, patiently 
waiting. 

“At last, after we had stood for more 
than an hour, a long line of women wear- 
ing red-bordered white saris and carrying 
brass pots of water on their heads, filed 
down the hill and took up their position in 
front of us. We couldn’t see a thing. But 
after waiting so long we were not going to 
be deprived of our view now, so we hur- 
riedly pushed our way around to a better 
place, but the men who were poking the 
fire insisted that we had to sit down so we 
would not obstruct anyone else’s view. 

“Then things began to happen. The 
youths came down from the shrine, and 
each in turn knelt at the beginning of the 
fire trench. Then they took up a live coal in 
their hands. Some grabbed up a handful of 
glowing coals and dashed up the hill with 
them, the red embers glowing brightly 
through the darkness as they spilled out on 
the way. Others were more timid and made 
several ineffectual grabs before picking up 
one coal, which they dropped, and had to 
pick up again. There was no doubting that 
the hot embers were burning their hands.” 

“Phew,” breathed Bill. “Did the little 
boys pick up the fire too?” 

“Oh, yes,” replied Uncle Jim. “We were 
sitting at the opposite end of the trench, 
and the glowing fire illumined the scene 
for us, so we had a perfect view. The little 
boys picked up coals, but they dropped 
them before they got too far. The route 
back up the hill to the shrine was showered 
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with bright red embers winking at us 
through the dark. Oh, I forgot to tell you, 
Bill. As well as the loud-speaker’s music, 
there were two drums and a trumpet blar- 
ing continually. An Indian cannot do any- 
thing without a drum beating somewhere. 
As soon as we heard the drummers coming 
down the hill we started to get excited. We 
knew that at long last the fire-walking was 
ready. to begin. 

“The fellows with the poles were franti- 
cally shoving aside the big pieces that were 
still burning and raking the yellow-hot em- 
bers into some semblance of smoothness. 
Then the first youth walked purposefully 
down the hill. He knelt for a moment, then 
strode straight onto the glowing embers. 
The prints of his feet were like black 
patches where he momentarily extinguished 
the coals with his weight. The women 
stood up and sprinkled water on him as he 
passed them, but there was no cheering or 
excitement. Scarcely a murmur passed 
through the big crowd. 

“One after the other the young men and 
boys followed in quick succession. Some 
walked briskly through the ordeal, others 
ran, but they all went unhesitatingly. 

“One youth wanted to be a bit more 
showy than the others and borrowed the 
huge drum from one of the drummers and 
carried it through with him. The extra 
weight no doubt made him sink deeper 
into the fiery path. When the whole twenty- 
eight had gone through, several of the 
women made a quick dash across the burn- 
ing trench. Our Indian pastor told us that 
once the fasting youths had fulfilled their 
vow, anybody was at liberty to walk through 
the fire, but we didn’t feel at all disposed to 

it. 

“We thought it was all over then and 
were preparing to go, but the youths lined 
up again and walked back through the fire 
and on up the hill to the shrine. It was 
amusing how some of the little chaps walked 
on their heels on the return journey. There 
simply wasn’t any doubt that their feet were 
uncomfortably hot.” 

“Hot!” burst in Bill. “Why, Uncle, it 
must have burned them terribly to go 
through that fire twice.” 

Uncle Jim shook his head. “No, Bill. If 
you had walked through that long stretch 
of glowing embers you would have had to 
go to the hospital afterward. But those lads 
had never worn shoes in their lives, and 
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the soles of their feet were as tough as 
leather. I have seen some of those village 
men and women with cracks in the soles 
of their feet a quarter inch deep without 
showing any sign of flesh. Their feet are 
so hardened that although they walk 
through the fire and are perhaps slightly 
burned, the heat scarcely penetrates their 
consciousness. Anyway,” he laughed, “when 
we left they were preparing to join the rest 
of the worshipers in an orgy of feasting 
and dancing all night. We stood for a while 
and watched them walking about, and not 
one of them was limping.” 

“Well,” breathed Bill, “so that’s what 
fire-walking is like.” 

“That,” corrected Uncle Jim, “is what the 
fire-walking that I saw in Hatma Village, 
near Ranchi in India, is like. I think it 
might be quite different and much more 
spectacular in some other places. And now,” 
he concluded, “after all that talking about 
fire I'm pretty thirsty. I wonder if there's 
some fruit juice in the refrigerator?” 

“T'll go and see,” said Bill. 


Outwitting the Witch Doctor 
From page 3 


prit’s” neck, after which he would be 
dropped into the river to drown. The next 
degree of punishment was to tie the victim 
to a tree in the jungle for the wild animals 
to devour. Or he might be tied to a tree and 
have a fire built around him while he slowly 
roasted to death. If the witch doctor-judge 
was in a foul mood he might have the vic- 
tim’s flesh sliced with knives, honey poured 
into the wounds, and the man tied over an 
ant hill so that the savage little insects 
could strip his flesh from his bones. 


These horrible punishments were going 
through the minds of the people as they 
watched large chunks of alligator meat, 
snake flesh, toads, frogs, and herbs being 
dropped into a steaming caldron. As the 
pot began to boil, the witch doctor leaned 
over it, swayed, and inhaled deeply of the 
steam, then went into his trance. When he 
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PHOTOS, COURTESY OF NETHERLANDS EMBASSY 


Closing the gap. Notice how fast the water is rushing through the narrow space not yet filled in. 


Holding Back the Sea 


By R. L. KLINGBEIL 


T HE floor of the sea is being eaten away faster than we can fill it,” the engineer reported 
to the ship’s officer. “It’s at ninety feet now, and going down rapidly.” 

Water was sweeping by at a great rate, threatening to wreck the ship. And a storm was 
brewing. The next three or four hours would spell the difference between success or failure 
after many years of hard work. 

What was going on? Dutch engineers were trying to close the final gap in a huge dike to 
shut out the sea and drain half a million acres of land. 

The story of Holland is largely the story of man’s battle against the sea. The Dutch did 
not find their country ready made. They had to snatch it little by little from the clutches of 
the sea. And the battle is still going on. 
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Did you ever wonder why Holland has so many 
windmills? They aren’t there just to look pretty! 
They drive pumps. If all the windmills and all the 
electrically driven pumps in Holland stopped, mil- 
lions of people would suddenly have to leave every- 
thing they possess and flee the country. For water is 
continually seeping in behind the dikes. Many canals 
carry this water back to the sea, so the land stays dry! 

Dikes are built not only to keep out the sea, but also 
to make it possible to drain small lakes! Americans 
build dams to make lakes. The Dutch build dams to 
dry up lakes! 

The Dutch think how wonderful the land on the 
bottom of a lake would look if only it were not 
covered with water. So they say to one another, “Let’s 
build a dike or dam clear around this lake. Let’s 
pump all the water out, drain the soil, and plant 
wheat or alfalfa on it. Let’s live on the bottom of the 
lake and build houses and churches and schools.” 

So the day comes when machines arrive on the 
spot. Huge amounts of heavy clay and rocks are 
piled around the lake until they rise above the water. 
The lake is now imprisoned. Powerful pumps are 
built, and for weeks and months they pump the water 
out until the bottom of the lake turns dry. Then canals 
are dug to drain away the water that might come back. 

But the biggest job of all was to dry up the in- 
land sea, called Zuider Zee (pronounced, Zoider 
Zay). It would give the Dutch a half million more 
acres of land! To page 19 


Right in the middle of the map, find Ussel Lake. This is 
the lake formed by the dike the story talks about. The long 
black line at the upper end of the lake, labeled “enclosing 
dam,” shows exactly where the dike is. The next picture shows 
the dike being made. Notice the two thin dams that were later 
filled with sand. The truck in the lower picture is driving 
on the road built on top of the dike. And the bottom photo 
shows the large fields that used to be under the Zuider Zee. 
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By NORMA R. YOUNGBERG” — 


Chapter One: Visitors 





This is a true story of the power 
of God as manifested in a small 
island north of the Celebes. The 
missionary, the Singer on the 
Sand, was a member of the Lu- 
theran Church, and the volcano that 
erupted is Mount Aboe, which 
blew up in 1854. 











| iy sun had not yet risen above the hills 
of Great Sangir, but already the first 
bright light touched the volcano and tipped 
it with purple fire. The lower part of the 
smoking mountain still lay in shadow, and 
its buttresses ran out into the ocean like 
the green, mossed-over roots of a giant 
stump, rotted away to a dull point. 

The boy, Satoo, settled himself among the 
high rocks on the south side of the little bay 
that opened on the island’s western shore. 
He puffed to catch his breath. He had run 
all the way from his father’s house to see the 
sun rise on the fire mountain. The plumes 
of vapor that floated about its summit fasci- 
nated him, and from the safety of his rocky 
perch he often greeted the morning, watch- 
ing the living color creep down the moun- 
tain as the light advanced, until the new 
day lay, like a blessing, around him. 

The blue sea that stretched for a couple 
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of miles between him and the fire mountain 
was smooth this morning, and only the 
faintest of breezes stirred the surface with 
ripples. The tide was out, and from the 
coral rocks below his hiding place the sharp 
smell of salt water and the damp sea floor 
came up to him. He breathed it in with 
eager joy, and it reminded him that the fish 
would be cooked for breakfast by now and 
he had better hurry home. 

Then he saw the little interisland boat 
round the point of land that sheltered the 
bay from the southwest. The freight boat 
did not come often. Satoo stood up, quiver- 
ing all over with excitement. All thoughts 
of rushing home to breakfast vanished from 
his mind. The landing place was so close 
that he could stand right here and watch 
the unloading. Or, of course, he could run 
down to the landing place. He stood there 
among the rocks like a bird poised for 
flight. He had still not made up his mind. 

Closer and closer the little ship came. 
Satoo saw the sailors ready the hawsers and 
lasso the huge wooden posts that stuck up 
out of the water at the jetty. The boy did 
not hesitate longer. He scrambled down 
from his lookout perch and ran to the land- 
ing place. 

With a grinding noise of wood on wood, 
the boat slowly drew in to berth alongside 
the old wooden wharf. 

During his twelve years of life, Satoo 
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Satoo peered over the rocks at the strange visitors. 
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had watched the freight boat dock and un- 
load many times; but now he saw some- 
thing on the deck of the ship that made his 
heart pound in his naked chest. He knew 
that this landing would not be like any he 
had seen before. 

There were piles of curious-looking boxes 
stacked on the deck, and there were people 
dressed in strange clothing—such a lot of 
clothing. He could see that they were not 
like any people he had ever seen before in 
all his life. There were four of them, a 
family, he guessed—a man, a woman, and 
two children. There was a boy about his 
own size and a little girl only a few years 
old. 

“Who are they?” Satoo pointed a brown 
finger at the newcomers. 

One of the sailors answered him. “They 
are teachers. They have come from a coun- 
try called Europe.” 

“Teachers? What are teachers?” Satoo 
stared at the queer long dresses the woman 
and the little girl wore. “Teachers, . . . 
teachers.” He said the word over and over 
aloud. 

“You'll soon find out what teachers are.” 
The sailor laughed. “They intend to live 
here, right here on this island of Great 
Sangir. They plan to teach you.” 

This disturbed Satoo for a moment. He 
had never heard of teachers and had no 
idea what they might intend to do to him. 
He couldn’t imagine what kind of people 





they might be or what they might have in 
all those boxes and bundles; but he had no 
opportunity to consider the matter further at 
this time. The boxes were coming off the 
boat as the teacher told the men how to 
handle them and where to put them. 

Although this man was bigger than any 
person Satoo had ever seen before, the boy 
didn’t feel afraid of him. His eyes were of a 
strange light color, but they were deep-set, 
large, and happy-looking eyes. Long red 
hair bushed out from his face. Satoo sup- 
posed that the hair of his head must be the 
same color, but the man wore a thick sun 
helmet, and no one could see his hair. The 
big man wore long pants that came down to 
his feet, and his feet looked black and hard, 
with no toes at all. He wore a light-colored 
jacket. 

Satoo turned to look at the boy. He had 
eyes like his father’s and a shock of red- 
dish-yellow hair. It was the brightest hair 
that Satoo had ever seen on any animal, 
brighter than the feathers of any island 
bird. Now what could be the meaning of 
such a head of hair? How could it have 
grown out of this boy’s head? He must have 
used strong witch medicine to make it come 
out that color. 

The little girl’s hair was light-colored too, 
but not so bright as the boy’s. The children’s 
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mother wore a hat and a long dress that 
reached almost to her feet. Then he saw 
that her feet were not bare like those of the 
island women. Both of them were cased up 
in some strange-looking things, black and 
shiny. He looked at the man’s feet again 
and decided that his feet were not natu- 
rally black and hard. They were thrust into 
those cases too, but both the children were 
barefoot. 

As the teacher stacked his boxes in a neat 
pile on the beach back of the landing plat- 
form, Satoo glanced up at the sky. He knew 
it would soon rain. During this season it 
rained every day at this time. 

“Scurry around, you fellows.” The cap- 
tain of the boat spoke to his men. “Get all 
the teacher's stuff into that pile and cover 
it. Can’t you see the rain is coming? Hurry, 
they will get wet.” 

The big man seemed to understand what 
the captain had said. He waved the remark 
aside with his hand and stooped to open 
one of his packages. He shook out an enor- 
mous piece of thick cloth and threw it over 
the heap of baggage. Then he weighted 
each of the four corners with a stone. While 
everyone else scurried back onto the boat 
and sheltered under its foredeck, the teacher 
waited for the first sharp flurry of raindrops. 
Then he lifted one corner of the gray cloth 
and crouched there with his boxes, holding 
the cover over him like a leaf. 

Satoo hadn’t moved. He cared nothing 
for the rain. He wore only a loincloth made 
of bark, and it dried easily. The cool rain 
felt good on his skin, and he lifted his face 
to the downpour. Then he saw the big man 
under the gray cloth beckon him to come. 
The man pointed to the shelter where he 
crouched and invited Satoo to join him and 
share it. 

Suddenly Satoo felt afraid. Chills chased 
each other up and down his back. He 
turned and pelted home through the rain. 
Faster and faster he ran until he burst into 
his father’s hut where the family were just 
finishing breakfast. 

“Where have you been?” his mother 
asked. “We called and called. What were 
you doing?” 

“There’s a boat.” Satoo gasped out the 
words. “It has just come and there are 
strange people on it.” 

He threw himself on the matted floor 
beside his father, Chief Meradin. The chief 
sat for a moment and looked at his son. 
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Then he looked down again at his ba- 
nana-leaf plate. He dipped up his fish and 
taro with a steady hand. “How many of the 
strange people are there?” 

“Just a big man, a woman, and two 
children.” 

“Well, if there are no more than that, 
we needn’t be afraid. We can easily manage 
so few.” 

“Come now, eat your breakfast.” Satoo’s 
mother handed him a leaf-plate piled wil 
food. 

The drip-drip of the rain beat on the 
thatched roof with a muffled sound. The 
pigs under the house grunted, squealed, 
and fought with one another as they 
crowded together away from the driving rain. 
Satoo looked out the open door of the hut 
and saw the grove of coconut trees bend be- 
fore the stiff wind. 

“The man is sitting over there at the 
landing place under a big piece of cloth. 
It is so large it covers all his boxes. He has 
a great pile of things he has brought along.” 

“Trade goods,” the chief muttered be- 
tween bites of food. “Merchandise.” 

“No, no, I’m sure it isn’t.” Satoo finished 
his last gulp of taro and wadded the green 
leaf that had been his plate. “I’m sure. You 
see, the captain of the boat was very polite 
to him, and one of the sailors told me that 
this man is a teacher and he intends to stay 
here, to live here. What is a_ teacher, 
Father?” 

The chief stopped eating and ran his 
hands through his thick curly hair. He got 
to his feet and looked out the open door 
toward the landing place. “A teacher? A 
teacher? And they plan to stay here?” 

“The sailor told me they would.” Satoo 
came to stand beside his father in the door. 
Together they gazed out into the heavy 
shower. The rain beat down in sheets, and 
it was impossible to see anything so far 
away as the boat landing. 

“Where will they stay?” Satoo studied 
his father’s face. 


“I think I’d better go and see about this'® I { 


The chief dashed out into the rain and 
Satoo followed him. 

They had run half the way down the path 
before they could see the landing place. 
Then the shower stopped suddenly, and the 
sun shone down hot on the wet sand. The 
clouds rolled away in the bright blue 
heaven. The daily rain was over. They could 
see that the captain of the freight boat had 








loosened his hawsers from the wooden posts 
and was pulling out into the surf. 

By the time the chief and Satoo puffed 
breathlessly up to the little group at the 
landing place, the ship was beyond the hail 
of human voice. 

In spite of the rain a number of the vil- 
lage people had already gathered. The 
teacher opened a package and distributed 
small sweet cakes and lumps of sugar to 

veryone. 

When the teacher saw Chief Meradin, 
he smiled down at him and offered him and 
Satoo cakes and sugar. The man appeared 
to be friendly, no doubt of that, and he had 
a rich full voice that was not one thread of 
sound, but many threads woven together. 

Satoo wondered whether the teacher 
knew that his father was the chief of this 
village. Could he know that the big figure 
of a fish tattooed on his chest and those mag- 
nificent earrings of carved teeth could be 
worn only by chiefs of the island? 

Yes, the teacher looked at the chief and 
motioned toward his boxes and packages. 
He pointed in the direction of the village 
among the coconut trees on the rising 
ground to the north. He waited for the chief 
to make some motion of welcome. But Satoo 
saw that his father was puzzled and could 
not think what to do. If the boat were still 
here he could have asked the captain to 
take the strange people away, and that 
would have settled everything, but the boat 
was now far out in the choppy ocean. No 
one knew when it might return. It might 
be weeks. 

The strange woman and the children sat 
on the pile of boxes. They laughed and 
smiled and acted as friendly as the big man. 
Again Satoo looked at the boy’s hair and 
marveled at its brightness. 

“Hans, Hans,” the teacher spoke to his 
son. “Hans,” he said again as he took the 
boy’s hand and pulled him off the box. He 
led him to Satoo. The red-haired boy took 
Satoo’s hand in his and held it firmly. Again 
he teacher said, “Hans.” 

Satoo looked into the boy’s blue eyes. He 
knew now that this boy’s name was “Hans.” 
The boy smiled and Satoo smiled back. The 
boy ran and brought his little sister and 
made Satoo and his father understand that 
her name was Marta. The little girl took 
hold of Satoo’s hand. Her two long yellow 
braids jumped up and down as she danced 
about the two boys, laughing and chatter- 


ing in that strange language the people of 
Sangir had never heard until this day. 

Again the teacher pointed to his baggage 
and then to the path that led up to the vil- 
lage. Satoo knew what he meant. He wanted 
them all to help him carry the things to 
the village, and he wanted someone to show 
him a place where they might stay. 

Satoo saw his father’s face darken into a 
frown. He knew that his father feared these 
smiling people, yet he must decide some- 
thing about them. 

“We will put them in Tama’s hut.” The 
chief finally spoke to old Gola, one of the 
village men who stood near him. “The hut 





START NOW 
By ROBERTA PALMER SHARLEY 


Start now to do your very best; 
Begin the new year right! 

At school, at home, at work, at play, 
Live to make life bright! 


Think how surprised your mom would be 
To find the stove agleam, 

Next time she says, "The dishes, dear, 
Are there for you to clean." 


Or think how proud your dad would feel 
When your job's cutting grass, 

To see you've even pulled the weeds 
And burned them up en masse. 


How teacher would appreciate 
A cheerful grin from you 

That says, "The lesson's hard, | know, 
But | will see it through!" 





leaks, but it can be fixed with a few handfuls 
of grass. Tama is over on the other side of 
the island, and he isn’t likely to come back 
for several days.” 

Satoo caught his breath. Tama was the 
village witch doctor. Perhaps the magic of 
the new teachers and Tama’s familiar spir- 
its might not agree. It was a daring thing 
for Chief Meradin to put these people in 
Tama’s house. Certainly Tama would not 
be pleased. Satoo was sure the witch doctor 
would not welcome these people to the is- 
land, although he didn’t know yet just what 
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a teacher might be. But, of course, father 
had a right to do anything he wanted. He 
was the village chief. 

The men and women shouldered the big 
and little packages and boxes, and the pro- 
cession trotted up along the beach path 
toward the village. Satoo carried a bundle 
on his head, and Hans carried one too. The 
boys ran along together, and they both 
laughed because Satoo carried his bundle 
on his head as easily as he carried his hair, 
but Hans kept dropping his. Satoo thought 
that bright hair might have something to 
do with it, but he could only laugh about 
it. The boys could not speak together yet. 

Satoo was surprised to see that the white 
woman and the little girl, Marta, didn’t 
carry anything. He thought this a strange 
thing, because the women of Sangir always 
worked more than the men. They carried 
the heaviest loads and did the hardest work. 

By the time they stood in front of Tama’s 
hut the sun had risen to midheaven. Satoo 
put down his package and looked back at 
the bay and the great fire mountain 
where it stood up out of the sea like the 
stump of a mighty tree that might have 
reached to the heaven of stars, had it not 
been cut down a long, long time ago. 

(To be continued) 


Outwitting the Witch Doctor 
From page 9 
regained consciousness, he would name the 
victim. The people stood breathless while 
he scanned the circle for the guilty one. 
Finally he pointed. 

A stricken mother screamed. The witch 
doctor was pointing at her little nine-year- 
old girl! She, he said, was the cause of the 
warrior’s death! People drew away from the 
pair as the mother pleaded vainly that her 
little Yvonne could not possibly have caused 
the man’s death. 

“The spirits never lie about such things,” 
the witch doctor answered, unmoved by the 
mother’s pleas. “At the rising of the sun 
tomorrow let the child be tied to a tree 
while a slow fire consumes her body for 
thinking the evil thoughts that caused a 
brave man to die.” 

Grief-stricken, the mother led the child 
back to the hut. It was not necessary to lock 
Yvonne up or put her under guard, for there 
was no way of escape, and no one would 
dare to go against the witch doctor's deci- 
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sion. So mother and daughter huddled them- 
selves in the hut to wait out the time be- 
fore the terrible ordeal. 

No one came near. In all of her grief 
the mother’s mind did not give up the idea 
of escape somehow. Along toward midnight 
she made up her mind what she would do. 
Seven hours away, down the Jivara River, 
was a Seventh-day Adventist mission station. 
She would steal a canoe, and she and her 


little girl would row with all their might 2 


the mission where they knew Pastor S. 
Rusker would give them protection. 

Stealthily the mother and daughter crept 
out of their hut and made for the dark 
river. The woman selected the smallest ca- 
noe she could find as she felt that they 
could make the best speed in it, and the 
two of them shoved off into the current and 
rowed for all they were worth toward the 
mission and safety. 

With. the coming of the dawn, the witch 
doctor went to the hut expecting to find 
Yvonne and bring her to the place of execu- 
tion. A cry of rage left his lips as he 
searched in vain for the mother and daugh- 
ter. People came running to see what was 
wrong. Fear seized the entire village. A 
search revealed that a canoe was missing, 
and the witch doctor picked twenty war- 
riors to take him in pursuit. 

They reasoned that two frail women 
would go downstream, and so they rowed 
rapidly down the river. They did not know 
how much of a start Yvonne and her mother 
had, but they figured that twenty strong 
men could make up the difference before 
the fugitives could get very far away. 

After about two hours of rowing they 
spied the two in the small canoe, exhausted 
but still rowing. A howl of rage echoed 
across the river and against the trees of the 
jungle as the witch doctor ordered the row- 
ing warriors to overtake them. Mother and 
daughter rowed all the harder, and the race 
for life was on. 

Presently, around the bend and with the 


warriors close behind, Yvonne and he@™@, 
mother saw the Adventist mission. They 


headed for the shore, beached their canoe, 
and ran breathlessly and exhausted to the 
mission settlement. No explanation was nec- 
essary from the speechless fugitives, for the 
warriors were also arriving at the beach. 
Pastor Rusker hustled the women inside 
and faced the enraged witch doctor and his 
bloodthirsty warriors. 








The minister refused to give up his quarry 
in the face of all kinds of threats of disaster. 
When the witch doctor threatened to de- 
stroy the village and take the women cap- 
tive, a movement in the crowd that was 
gathering showed the pursuers that they 
were outnumbered. Simple arithmetic and 
the desire to keep on living made the witch 
doctor change his mind. 

“Come!” he shouted to his warriors so all 

e village could hear. “We will go back for 
a council of war!” The villagers stood un- 
moved by his threat, and whatever was de- 
cided in that proposed council, the warriors 
never came again. 

Yvonne was safe. She found salvation for 
both body and soul at the mission. And she 
is still there, a beautiful young woman, giv- 
ing back to God the life that He so miracu- 
lously saved for her. 


Henrietta Cools Off 
From page 5 


“Then they will wish they had not treated 
me as they did,” she said to herself. She 
could imagine everyone crying over her cas- 
ket and saying what a good girl she really 
was and how sorry they were that they had 
been unkind to her. She didn’t stop to think 
that once she was dead it wouldn’t give her 
any satisfaction how people talked or felt. 

Anyway, she knew what she was going 
to do. She went to the window and pushed 
it open after she had banged it a couple of 
times to break the ice that had formed 
around the frame. She peered out and 
could see the ideal place. Where the main 
upper roof of the house projected out over 
the flatter porch roof, the icicles had formed 
a wall of ice from the eaves down to the 
shingles below. The icicles were about two 
feet long, and from two to four inches 
thick. Behind them, and under the eaves of 
the upper roof, was a space large enough 
or a small girl to sit. 

Taking the doll she had brought along 
to play with when the work was done, she 
crawled out onto the icy porch roof. In an 
instant she was back behind the wall of 
ice, huddled up with her back to the wall 
of the house, her knees under her chin. She 
didn’t know how long it took to freeze to 
death, but from the feeling of the chill 
wind she didn’t think it could be too long. 

Soon her teeth were chattering uncon- 


MEMORY VERSES FOR THE FIRST QUARTER 


1. “Fear not: for, behold, | bring you good tidings 
of great joy, which shall be to all people. For unto 
you is born this day in the city of David a Saviour, 
which is Christ the Lord” (Luke 2:10, 11). 


2. “For God so loved the world, that he gave his 
only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him 
should not perish, but have everlasting life. For God 
sent not his Son into the world to condemn the 
world; but that the world through him might be 
saved” (John 3:16, 17). 


3. “And there came a voice out of the cloud, say- 
ing, This is my beloved Son: hear him” (Luke 9:35). 


4. “What manner of man is this! for he command- 
eth even the winds and water, and they obey him” 
(Luke 8:25). 


5. “Be of good cheer: it is |; be not afraid” (Mark 
6:50). 


6. “O my Father, if this cup may not pass away 
from me, except | drink it, thy will be done” 
(Matthew 26:42). 


7. “The Lord turned, and looked upon Peter. And 
to remembered the word of the Lord” (Luke 
22:61). 


8. “Peace be unto you: as my Father hath sent 
me, even so send | you” (John 20:21). 


9. “Yea, Lord; thou knowest that | love thee” 
(John 21:15). 


10. “Now I know of a surety, that the Lord hath 
sent his angel, and hath delivered me out of the hand 
of Herod, and from all the expectation of the people 
of the Jews” (Acts 12:11). 


11. “Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou 
shalt be saved, and thy house” (Acts 16:31) 


12. “Be of good cheer, Paul: for as thou hast tes- 
tified of me in Jerusalem, so must thou bear witness 
also at Rome” (Acts 23:11). 








trollably, and her legs began to ache with 
the cold. After about ten minutes had 
passed she was so miserable that she 
thought she couldn’t stand it. And strangely, 
the colder she became, the less angry she 
felt, and pretty soon she began to think 
that her aunt was not so bad after all. She 
remembered all the nice things Aunt Louisa 
had done for her, and the special things to 
eat she always fixed for her when she 
visited, things her mother could not usu- 
ally afford. Now she could even imagine 
that she smelled the oatmeal cookies, thick 
with raisins, that her aunt had been stirring 
up earlier in the morning. 

Then, because Henrietta was at heart a 
good girl, she started feeling sorry for the 
way she had acted, and a warm tear of re- 
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morse stole down her cold cheek. She also 
thought that she didn’t want to make every- 
one feel bad, and funerals were such sad 
things they made everyone cry. 

So with a gulp she began inching her 
way back toward the window. Soon she was 
inside the room, and hardly was the window 
closed behind her when the door opened 
and her aunt said, “Henrietta, you shouldn't 
have closed the door. It will be so cold in 
here soon that you will be sick, and I don’t 
want anything to happen to my little girl.” 

“Oh, Aunty,” Henrietta cried, “you are so 
kind to me, and I am such a naughty girl 


sometimes. Will you forgive me for talking 
so sassy to you? I'll be glad to go do the 
dishes just the way you said if you won't be 
mad at me.” 

And so peace came to the house again, 
and to Henrietta’s heart, as well. Her 
mother didn’t have to come clear across 
town in the snow, and Henrietta learned 
that when you have been bad, if you say 
you are sorry and do your best to make up 


for it you have a very nice feeling after 


ward. She also learned as she grew older 
that you feel even better when you aren't 
naughty in the first place. 








PEN PALS 


Arthur Strum, age 11. 1529 Huron, Niles, Michi- 
gan, U.S.A. Sports, crafts, reading, singing. 

Patti Lynn Blosser, age 10. Route 2, Vienna, 
Virginia, U.S.A. Foreign dolls, post cards, roller 
skating, reading, swimming, Pathfinders. 

Gloria V. Morcilla, age 16. Burgos Street, Hini- 
garan, Neg. Qcc., Philippine Islands. Stamps, post 
cards, reading the Bible. 

Samuel V. Morcilla, age 12. Burgos Street, Hini- 
garan, Neg. Occ., Philippine Islands. Reading, 
photos. 

Wesley E. Amundson, age 12. South Bend Junior 
Academy, 2435 South Ironwood Drive, South Bend, 
Indiana, U.S.A. Coins, stamps, trains. 

Vilma Buddle, age 15. 16 Hart Street, Montego 
Bay, Jamaica, West Indies. Biking, swimming, stamps. 

Vinnel Buddle, age 12. 16 Hart Street, Montego 
Bay, Jamaica, West Indies. Cooking, sewing, swim- 
ming. 

Carol Dunstan, age 13. 4 Dome Lane, Montego 
Bay, Jamaica, West Indies. Cooking, biking, music. 

Arlys Stephenson, age 12. 100 West Eighth Street, 
The Dalles, Oregon, U.S.A. Stamps, riding horses, 
post cards. 

Patricia Johnson, age 12. 16 Hart Street, Montego 
Bay, Jamaica, West Indies. Swimming, stamps, read- 
ing, biking. 

Beryl Burnett, age 12. 19 Creek Street, Montego 
Bay, Jamaica, West Indies. Swimming, reading, 
biking, sewing. 

Dave Erickson, age 10. Box 195, lone, Washington, 
U.S.A. Pets, music, swimming, history. 

Judy Yost, age 10. 1958 South Stage Road, Med- 
ford, Oregon, U.S.A. Stamps, shells, rocks, insects 
and butterflies. 

Skip Grant, age 11. Route 1, Box 91, Myrtle 
Creek, Oregon, U.S.A. Biking. 

Marilyn Adams, age 11. 8523 Garibaldi Avenue, 
San Gabriel, California, U.S.A. Cooking, piano, shells, 
roller skating, ice skating, swimming, poodle dogs. 

E. Michael Clough, Route 2, De Queen, Arkansas, 
U.S.A. Fishing, stamps, baseball, swimming. 

DeAnn Kay Wrate, age 12. 5 Spartan Drive, Bat- 
tle Creek, Michigan, U.S.A. Sports, reading, music, 
Pathfinders. 
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Beth Ann Susens, age 12. Route 1, Box 320, Bat- 
tle Creek, Michigan, U.S.A. Shells, reading, baking, 
cooking. 

Permjeet Singh Bhogal (boy), age 16. 65 Central 
Town, Jullundur City, East Punjab, India. Stamps, 
reading, photography, hiking. 

Delores Kerlew, age 13. 30 Church Street, Mon- 
tego Bay, Jamaica, West Indies. Piano, reading, 
singing, biking. 

Harold Justiner, age 11. Box 11, College Heights, 
Alberta, Canada. Swimming, stamps, sports, spelling. 

James Perepelitza, age 14. Box 51, Arelee, Sas- 
katchewan, Canada. Horses, stamps, swimming, 
sports, mechanics. 

Lonnie R. Nord, age 12. 16911 East Valley Way, 
Veradale 67, Washington, U.S.A. Sports, poems, 
symphony music, baseball. Wants to be a doctor. 


Sandra Strong, age 11. Route 2, Ooltewah, Ten- 
nessee, U.S.A. Piano, reading, cooking, baking. 


Gary Blosser, age 11. Route 2, Vienna, Virginia, 
U.S.A. Stamps, swimming, roller skating, baseball, 
Pathfinders. 

Larry Cox, age 15. 180 W. Arlington, Gladstone, 
Oregon, U.S.A. Sports, stamps, horses, rocks. 

Kwang-Sung Pak, 181-3, 2 Dong, Chung Ryang 
Ri, Dong Dae Mun-Ku, Seoul, Korea. He is presi- 
dent of the Pen Pal Club in Korea and invites 
juniors all over the world to write. 


Bernabe J. Lopez, age 15. Philippine Union Col- 
lege, Box 1772, Manila, Philippine Islands. Biking, 
swimming. 

Nita Wong, 1741 Christian Street, Philadelphia 46, 
Pennsylvania, U.S.A. Post cards, skating, sports. 

John Everett, age 16. Box 191, Watsonville, Cali- 
fornia, U.S.A. Tumbling, baseball, other sports. 

Barbara L. Jones, 1102 West 41st Street, Van- 
couver, Washington, U.S.A. Swimming, skating, 
hiking. 

David C. Green, age 16. 32 Mozang Road, Lahore, 
West Pakistan. Collecting airplane pictures, coins. 

Bonnie Kay Dimos, age 13. 1599 Autin Avenue, 
Idaho Falls, Idaho, U.S.A. Camping, hiking, reading. 

Geoff Stokes, age 13. 83A Franklyn Road, Orange, 


New South Wales, Australia. Stamps, post cards, 
photography. 








Holding Back the Sea 
From page 11 


As you can well imagine, many different 
plans were suggested. Only one was good 
enough for the Government to approve. 
The man whose ideas were accepted was 
an engineer called Dr. I. Lely (Lalee). Not 
the entire sea was to be pumped dry. Large 
sections of water would be left open to 

tmit the rivers to reach the ocean. 

But no pumping could begin, of course, 
until a great dike had sealed off the ocean. 
And the distance of open sea was eighteen 
miles! 

After many years of preparation came 
the great day in 1927 when work was be- 
gun. Many ships and barges began to build 
two parallel dams. This was done by dump- 
ing a very tough clay to the bottom of the 
sea. Then the space between the two dams 
was filled with sand from pump dredgers. 

Because the parallel dams were built in 
six different places at the same time, the 
work progressed rapidly. Of course, at the 
same time the openings that remained be- 
tween them became continually narrower. 
You can well imagine how very powerful 
the stream of water became that flowed 
through these narrow openings. The water 
acted like a big crowd, trying to leave a 
building through a narrow exit. You may 
not feel any great pressure when a crowd 
walks down a spacious boulevard. But don’t 
get caught in the crowd when it forces its 
way through a narrow doorway! You could 
be swept along and might even be crushed! 

The day came when all gaps in the great 
sea dike were closed except one. If you 
could have seen the rush of water through 
that last opening, you would have said, 
“They can never close this gap.” It became 
more and more difficult to pour clay and 
boulders into the gap, not only because of 
the current but also because the water be- 
came deeper and deeper. In fact, in the 

ap the water had already gouged out the 


& 
$ @vr to a depth of ninety feet! 
: A few weeks earlier, engineers had built 


a smaller dam on the inside, called a check- 
ing dam, to help control the flow. There 
was danger now that it might be carried 
into the sea. If that happened, the entire 
work of five years would be destroyed. 

And now came the most exciting mo- 
ment in the whole history of man’s fight 
against the sea. Who would win? 





Resolutions 
January 
8. Ps. 101:2 | will behave wisely 
9. Ps. 101:3 1 will not watch wickedness 
10. Eph. 4:28 1 will work hard 


11. 1 Peter 3:10 
12. Ps. 119:163 
13. Lev. 19:3 
14. Eph. 6:1 


| will speak no evil 

I love Thy law 

| will obey mother 

I will obey my parents 








Every minute counted. A storm was com- 
ing. Engineers held a hurried conference. 
It was decided to move the construction 
site some hundred feet farther in. There 
all the newly dumped material would not 
immediately disappear into the depths of 
the pool. In answer to calls for help, all 
ships, cranes, barges, and tugs hurried to 
the scene. 

How desperately everyone worked! As 
the water flowed faster, the men with their 
ships dumped materials into the sea even 
faster. Then, suddenly the sea gave in and 
man had won. 

With shouts of victory rending the air, 
the last bargeful of clay and boulders was 
unloaded. The current of the sea stopped. 
The water became calm. 

Of course, much more work had to be 
done. The dike had to be widened all along 
its eighteen miles. Today, this masterpiece 
of engineering is 300 feet wide, and more 
than 30 feet high! At different places locks 
have been built to let the ships from the 
sea in and out. There are also many sluices 
that let out the water when it gets too high 
on the inside. 

On the spot where the great sea dike 
was finally closed, a large monument has 
been set up with a tower from which one 
can see almost the entire length of this 
enormous dam. The inscription reads, 
“Here the last gap was closed on May 2d, 
1932, at two minutes past 1:00 P.M.” On 

To page 22 
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Prepered by the 





Sabbath School Department of the General conterenclill 


Lesson theme for the first quarter: “Light in the Darkness" 


II-A Night Interview With Jesus 


(January 14) 


Memory VERSE: “For God so loved the world, 
that he gave his only begotten Son, that whoso- 
ever believeth in him should not perish, but 
have everlasting life. For God sent not his Son 
into the world to condemn the world; but that 
the world through him might be saved” (John 
3:16, 17). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Read the story of the interview Nicodemus 
had by night with Jesus, in John 3:1-17. Go over 
the memory verse. You probably know the first 
verse, but you may have to learn the second. 
Did you realize before that these words that we 
know and love so well were spoken originally to 
Nicodemus? 

SUNDAY 


He Came to Jesus by Night 


Open your Bible to John 3. 

Among the Jews was a sect called the Phari- 
sees. They considered themselves a very select 
group and were outwardly, at least, very scru- 
pulous about keeping every detail of the law. 
But they were proud, haughty, and exclusive. 
They did nothing to attract the common people 
to the religion for which they were supposed 
to stand. 

The religion that Christ taught was so di- 
rectly opposite to what they taught and the 
way they lived that they hated and despised 
Him. 

However, there was one Pharisee, named Nic- 
odemus, who had watched Jesus closely and had 
felt very much drawn to Him and to the things 
He was teaching. He recognized the truth of 
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what Jesus said, and he longed to have His 
Spirit. Nicodemus studied the prophecies about 
the Messiah, and the conviction grew in his 
mind that this Teacher must indeed be the 
Christ. Yet he was not sure. 

Nicodemus felt that he must have an inter- 
view with Jesus, but he was afraid to approach 
Him in broad daylight with everyone looking 
on, so he devised a scheme whereby he could 
secure the interview he longed to have without 
its being known. Read what he did, in verses 
1 and 2, first part. 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, pp. 
167, 168, pars. 1, 2 

THINK how eager Nicodemus was to learn the 
truth. 

Pray to seek Jesus whatever it may cost you 
to do so. 

MONDAY 


Man’s Greatest Need 


Open your Bible to John 3. 


Read in verse 2, second part, how Nicodemu . 
greeted the Saviour when he called on Hi 
that night. 

“By speaking of Christ’s rare gifts as a teacher, 
and also of His wonderful power to perform 
miracles, he hoped to pave the way for his inter- 
view. His words were designed to express and to 
invite confidence; but they really expressed 
unbelief. He did not acknowledge Jesus to be 
the Messiah, but only a teacher sent from God.” 
—The Desire of Ages, p. 168. 

Jesus looked closely at His night caller. He 
realized that he was honestly seeking for truth, 
and He saw his need. Instead of waiting for 











a este 


Nicodemus to ask questions, He came straight 
to the point. Read what He said, in verse 3, and 
how Nicodemus responded, in verse 4. 

Jesus was telling Nicodemus that it was not 
having his curiosity satisfied that he needed, but 
a new heart. Nicodemus knew what Jesus 
meant, despite his question, for he knew that 
the Jews’ spiritual life was very lacking. The 
figure of a new life was a well-known one among 
the Jews, for converts to the Jewish faith were 
frequently spoken of as children just born. 

A battle was going on in the heart of Nico- 
demus. His Pharisaical pride was asserting 
itself. Jesus pressed home the truth with His 


ext words. Read them, in verses 5 to 7. 
@: further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
a. 
THINK how Jesus saw the need of the man 
who came to visit Him by night. 


RESOLVE to seek Jesus as Nicodemus did, for 
Jesus knows our needs even before we express 
them. 

TUESDAY 


How the Holy Spirit Works 


Open your Bible to John 3. 


Nicodemus needed more than anything else 
to let the Holy Spirit work in his life. But he 
did not understand this working of the Holy 
Spirit. All he understood was the keeping of 
the laws made by the Jewish rulers. Jesus 
sought a way to teach him. Perhaps they were 
listening to the wind. At any rate Jesus took 
this illustration from nature to teach Nico- 
demus and us how the Holy Spirit works. Read 
His words, in verse 8. 

“The wind is heard among the branches of 
the trees, rustling the leaves and flowers; yet it 
is invisible, and no man knows whence it comes 
or whither it goes. So with the work of the Holy 
Spirit upon the heart. It can no more be ex- 
plained than can the movements of the wind. A 
person may not be able to tell the exact time or 
place, or to trace all the circumstances in the 
process of conversion; but this does not prove 
him to be unconverted. By an agency as unseen 
as the wind, Christ is constantly working upon 
the heart. Little by little, perhaps unconsciously 
to the receiver, impressions are made that tend 
to draw the soul to Christ. These may be re- 
ceived through meditating upon Him, through 
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Nicodemus listened thoughtfully as Jesus explained to him why, one day soon, He would be crucified. 





reading the Scriptures, or through hearing the 
word from the living preacher. Suddenly, as the 
Spirit comes with more direct appeal, the soul 
gladly surrenders itself to Jesus. By many this is 
called sudden conversion; but it is the result of 
long wooing by the Spirit of God.”—The Desire 
of Ages, p. 172. 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
173, par. 1. 

Tuink! Are you allowing the Holy Spirit to 
work wonders in your life? 

Pray every day for the Holy Spirit to do in 
and through you that which you cannot do 
yourself. 

WEDNESDAY 


Looking Toward the Light 
Open your Bible to John 3. 


Nicodemus was beginning to understand now. 
If he had read the Old Testament Scriptures 
with a clear mind he would have seen that they 
also taught the need for a new birth. Had not 
David prayed for a “clean heart,” and Ezekiel 
spoken of a “new heart’? He felt a longing to 
have that which Jesus could give him. He felt 
drawn to this loving Teacher. 

Jesus, reading his thoughts and the feelings 
of his heart, turned his attention to a story 
this conscientious Pharisee must have heard 
many times—the story of the serpent of brass 
that Moses had set up on a cross in the wilder- 
ness when a plague of fiery serpents threatened 
the lives of the children of Israel. When the 
stricken victims of the serpents’ bite looked up 
to the serpent they were immediately healed. 
That serpent of brass was a symbol of what 
Christ can do for those who look up to Him 
for healing when they have been bitten by the 
fiery serpent of sin. Read what Jesus said, in 
verses 14 and 15. 

Then Jesus spoke the words that have become 
the sweetest words to Christians of every age 
and land, the words that tell how our heavenly 
Father poured out His love for us on earth. 
Read or repeat what Jesus said, in verses 16 
and 17. 

Not to condemn, but to save, Jesus came. The 
Pharisees loved to condemn, but Jesus loves to 
save. 


For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
174, par. 4; p. 175. 





Tumnk of the wonder of God’s love—love that 
would not let Him leave this one lost world to 
perish, but caused Him to send His Son to die 
that we might live. 

RESOLVE to look to Jesus and find help in Him 
every day. 

THURSDAY 


Letting His Light Shine 


Open your Bible to John 19. 

That was a wonderful night interview. There 
was just one person in Christ’s audience that 
night, and yet He made known to him the 
whole plan of salvation. And that night the light 
began to shine in the darkness of Nicodemus’ 
heart. 

“In the interview with Nicodemus, Jesus un- 
folded the plan of salvation and His mission to 
the world. In none of His subsequent discourses 
did He explain so fully step by step, the work 
necessary to be done in the hearts of all who 
would inherit the kingdom of heaven. At the 
very beginning of His ministry He opened the 
truth to a member of the Sanhedrin, to the 
mind that was most receptive, and to an ap- 
pointed teacher of the people. But the leaders of 
Israel did not welcome the light. Nicodemus hid 
the truth in his heart, and for three years there 
was little apparent fruit.”—-The Desire of Ages, 
p. 176. 

Three years later, when Christ’s ministry was 
over, we read once more of Nicodemus. Read 
the story of what he did for the One whom he 
now openly accepted as Lord, in verses 38 to 42. 

“He became poor in this world’s goods; yet 
he faltered not in the faith which had its begin- 
ning in that night conference with Jesus. 

“Nicodemus related to John the story of that 
interview, and by his pen it was recorded for the 
instruction of millions. The truths there taught 
are as important today as they were on that 
solemn night in the shadowy mountain, when 
the Jewish ruler came to learn the way of life 
from the lowly Teacher of Galilee.”—-The De- 
sire of Ages, p. 177. 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
176, pars. 1, 2; p. 177. 

TuinK how far the influence of that night 
interview has extended. 

Pray to give Jesus your heart and your life 
now. 

FRIDAY 


ANSWER these questions to review the week’s 
lesson: 

1. Who were the Pharisees? 

2. Why did Nicodemus visit Jesus at night in- 
stead of during the day? 

3. How did Nicodemus address Jesus? 

4. What subject did Jesus talk about with 
Nicodemus? 

5. Explain what is meant by the new birth. 

6. What object lesson from nature did Jesus 
use in order to teach Nicodemus and us how the 
Holy Spirit works on the human heart? 


7. What happening in the days of the wilder- 
ness journey did Jesus refer to in order to show 


us that only as we turn to Christ can we find 
healing? 

8. Repeat the words that Jesus spoke at this 
interview that tell us about God’s great love for 
us (memory verse). 

9. When did Nicodemus openly accept Jesus? 

10. To whom did he tell what went on at his 
night interview with Jesus? 


For further reading: A. S. Maxwell, The Bible 

Story, vol. 7, pp. 139-144. 
Holding Back the Sea a 
From page 19 
one side the ocean heaves and swells. On 
the other, lie vast cultivated fields of new 
farm land. 

I thought of you, juniors, when I stood 
on top of that enormous dike. I decided to 
tell you what this great sea wall taught me. 
If we are willing, Jesus builds a great dam 
between us and the dangers of the world. 
The storms of sin rage outside, waves of 
temptation beat upon the rocks. But as 
long as the great dike of Jesus’ protection 
stands before us, there is nothing to fear. 

Look at the difference Jesus makes in 
the life of a Christian. Without Him to 
protect there is nothing but the stormy, 
salty sea, representing the restlessness of 
juniors without Jesus. The good soil far 
below the surface of the salty water cannot 
produce any crops to feed man or beast. 
Then look at the scene behind the dam. 
The water has been pumped out, uncover- 
ing the precious soil. Green pastures are 
everywhere, fields of grain, and many gar- 
dens. There are villages where people live 
and children play. These represent the good 
and happy lives of juniors who let Jesus 
keep them from the evils and dangers of 
sin. Won’t you make sure that your dike is 
in good repair so that the waves of sin can 
be kept out and the precious fruits of Je- 
sus’ life can grow abundantly? 
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ATTENTION! 


All PASTORS and JUNIORS 


4 

Here is a new set of natural color films es- 
pecially for junior youth. 26 filmstrips to aid 
in telling the wonderful story of the gospel, 
complete with syllabus and special songbook. 
Price, $59.50 
Tape narration also available. 13 tapes, $58.50 

Combination of filmstrips and tapes. 


Complete, $99.50 
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SNAPPER, The Turtle, No. 1-By Harry Baerg 
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1. Turtles belong to the reptile class, as do also the 
snakes, lizards, and dinosaurs. The armadillo, though 
it is covered with a hard shell, is not in this group, 
for it is a mammal. 2. The turtles most people are 
acquainted with are the pet-store varieties, most of 


which are sliders and come from the southern 
Mississippi Valley. 3. Turtles vary greatly in size 
from the giant leatherback, which weighs almost 
as much as a horse to the small, four-inch mud 
turtle that inhabits much of southeastern America. 

















4. The painted turtle, also found in pet stores, is 
commonly seen in the more northern States, sunning 
itself on floating logs. It lives on water insects and 
also catches fish. 5. The beautiful spotted turtle 
of the northeast has yellow spots on its black shell. 

















Its habits are similar to those of the painted turtle. 
6. The soft-shelled turtle with a shell like a flap- 
jack has a built-in schnorkle. It lies in the mud in 
shallow water and periodically sticks its long neck 
out and breathes with its nostrils above water. 


























7. In America the word “turtle” refers to all of the 
various species. Terrapins are the edible fresh-water 
kinds, and tortoise is the name given to the desert 
species of the southwest and the “gopher” of the 
southeast. 8. The giant Galapagos tortoise seen in 
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zoos is another mild-natured, slow-moving member 
of this group. 9. In the warm tropical seas there are 
several large turtles that are becoming less com- 
mon because they are hunted for their meat and 
eggs. Soup is made from the fat of the green turtle. 








